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to establish international machinery to maintain that 
peace. 

Our right to place ourselves voluntarily within the 
jurisdiction of this court is indubitable. We have only 
to refer to article IV of the convention of 1907. This 
article states: 

"The court may likewise take cognizance of the in- 
ternational questions which by special agreement any 
one of the Central American governments and a foreign 
government may have to submit to it." 

There is no ambiguity about the language of this 
clause. It states definitely that the jurisdiction of this 
court is not limited to the five Central American repub- 
lics, but may be extended to include any outside nation 
which, by agreement with any one of the Central Amer- 
ican countries, may bring any international case be- 
fore it. 

We have here, then, in brief, a matter which, as it 
now stands, will certainly result in ever-increasing ill- 
feeling between five nations of this continent. Indeed, 
it bids fair to result in the disruption of the union be- 
tween them. It promises to end in war. We have an 
adequate procedure outlined whereby this matter may 
be brought before the only existing international court 
in the world and war avoided. We have, moreover, a 
moral if not a legal responsibility in the matter to urge 
us to follow this procedure. We have, lastly, the certain 
knowledge that, if we do not so act, we shall place our- 
selves in the unfavorable light of one who enjoys fraud- 



ulent rights and who is protected therein by a techni- 
cality. 

But we have more to urge us in this matter than 
moral, or even legal, responsibility. We have an oppor- 
tunity to stand before the world clean-handed and as 
upholders, even in minor matters, of one of the greatest 
principles of international amity. If we as a nation 
suggest that this case be presented to the Central Amer- 
ican court, we shall by that token give to the world defi- 
nite and concrete evidence of our international good 
will ; of our belief in the possibility of such a thing as 
international justice; of the scrupulous honesty of our 
demands that Europe shall, with us, inaugurate a 
greater court of justice for all civilized nations. 

In any event, the matter is now before our State De- 
partment. The Secretary of State describes it to us as 
"a pending issue." Furthermore, none of the $3,000,- 
000 has been paid to Nicaragua. We have the confidence 
to believe, therefore, that President Wilson and Secre- 
tary Lansing are trying to find some way, possibly not 
mentioned in this editorial or known to the public, to 
maintain the integrity of this court and the peace of 
Central America. No matter of more vital importance 
to the cause of international peace is before us. Much 
hangs upon the decision our country shall make. Our 
faith is that we shall handle it in the large spirit of 
equity and justice, for in this case we are certainly our 
"brother's keeper." 



EDITORIAL NOTES 



The American The United States Government's 

Press on Our m0 ral responsibility in the case of the 

Treaty Bryan-Chamorro treaty with Nica- 

ragua, treated on page 322, was given 
to the press on November 13, in the form of an inter- 
view with the Secretary of the American Peace Society. 
In this interview, Mr. Call stated substantially the facts 
and views given here. It is interesting to note that 
several prominent newspapers quoted the interview lib- 
erally, among them the New York Tribune, The. Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, and the New York Times. The 
Times particularly expatiated upon its recommenda- 
tions, and the next day commented editorially upon it. 
Supplementing our own views in some respects, it did 
not fail to insist upon the duty of our Government to 
preserve the integrity of the Central American Court 
of Justice, which has been threatened by our attitude 
in the matter thus far. That so influential a paper as 
The Times has taken this matter up is encouraging. 
This editorial declares, in part, that — 



"It was provided in the treaty by which the court was 
established that it might consider any international 
question which by special agreement between one of the 
republics and a foreign government should be submitted 
to it. Therefore our Government, by agreement with 
Nicaragua, can go before the court on the question of 
the treaty. If it should do so, however, the court's de- 
cision could be foreseen. It would be against the treaty, 
which we should be required to annul. In all probabil- 
ity, however, this result can be avoided, the court can 
be saved, and war can be prevented, by additional new 
agreements between our Government and the protesting 
republics, agreements or treaties which should have been 
made when the treaty with Nicaragua was negotiated 
by Mr. Bryan. There is evidence that such agreements 
would not be opposed by the complainants, at least one 
of whom has a good case. The court should be saved. 
It has done good work. With it would go the annual 
Central American conferences, which have been very 
useful. The loss of the treaty would not be a heavy 
price to pay for the preservation of the court and for 
prevention of wari But the treaty can be saved, with 
the court, and war can be averted." 
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Foreign Approximately 2,000 students from 

Students in the twenty repu blics of Latin-America 

Our Schools. • , . 

. are studying in the schools and uni- 
versities of the United States. China is represented 
by 1,500 students, Japan by 1,000, the Philippines by 
500, while Eussia, the near Bast, and India are sending 
hundreds. These students represent the best of the 
countries from which they come. Before many years 
they will be back in their home countries occupying 
positions of power and influence. 

The internationalizing process is going on here at its 
best. Through their courses in engineering, industrial 
chemistry, banking, commerce, and business administra- 
tion they are absorbing, consciously or unconsciously, 
the spirit of our institutions and the hopes of our na- 
tion. In that spirit and in those hopes they will find 
much that is good, and in the process of the years this 
spirit and these hopes will have their influence in those 
other lands. This all means more than the expansion 
of our foreign trade; it means a finer international 
understanding, a more hopeful international ethics, a 
more constructive diplomacy, and a more abiding inter- 
national justice, because based upon a mutual acquaint- 
ance and understanding. 



American Society The Sixth Annual Conference of 
for the Judicial thig gociety ig to be neld at the g hore . 
Settlement of , XT , TtT , . ^ . _, ., 

International ham Hotel > Washington, D. C, Friday 

Disputes. an d Saturday, December 8-9, 1916. 

There will be three sessions on Friday 
and two sessions and a banquet on Saturday. The gen- 
eral topic of the Conference will be "The Supreme Court 
of the United States." The officers have chosen this 
topic because of the many allusions to the obvious anal- 
ogy between the Supreme Court of" the United States 
and an International Court of Justice, the establishment 
of which is the main object of the Society to promote. 
It is argued that if the Supreme Court of the United 
States is to be taken as a pattern for an International 
Court of Justice, it- is essential that its exact nature 
should first be understood. Such a serious and exhaust- 
ive examination of this most important subject by the 
highest authorities should constitute a most valuable 
contribution to the study of the present international 
situation. 

Now is the time for peace workers to re-examine the 
function of the Supreme Court in our government, and 
the situations in which one State can bring suit against 
another. Some of the remaining subjects which should 
be treated, and which we understand are to be treated, 
are as follows: 

How does the Supreme Court decide whether a suit is 
between States? 



Is the Supreme Court required to decide that a case 
involves law or equity before assuming jurisdiction ? 

How does our Supreme Court draw the line between 
justiciable and non-justiciable questions? 

How does the Supreme Court endeavor to obtain the 
presence of a defendant State? 

What power has this court to compel the execution of 
its judgments against a State? 

What is the procedure of the court in actual trial of 
suit against States? 

In all questions between States the Supreme Court 
deals in international law. It was so conceived and 
planned by the framers of our Constitution. In no sig- 
nificant sense our Supreme Court is an International 
Court. Therefore, we repeat, a familiarity with its pro- 
cedure and sanctions is of prime importance to all who 
look forward to an effective international organization. 



Financing a We print in this issue two articles 

Peace ^ dealing with features of some impor- 

tance in the maintenance of friendly, 
and therefore peaceful, relations between this country 
and Japan. That by the Japanese publicist, Mr. K. K. 
Kawakami, ably points out the necessity of a "go- 
between" or mutual interpreter between the two coun- 
tries. Dr. Bowles, secretary of the American Peace 
Society of Japan, gives us, on the other hand, informa- 
tion concerning a plan already proposed and partially 
acted upon to further a better understanding between 
ourselves and our western neighbors. 

The bureau of which Dr. Bowles tells, and the service 
that Mr. Kawakami urges are essentially similar. They 
relate to the need for a "peace interpreter" — one who 
will, with a ready knowledge of his own people, their 
aspirations and purposes, go as educational missionary 
to the other land, there to make known his people and 
his nation as friends and neighbors. This is practical, 
matter-of-fact internationalism, for the first step in in- 
ternationalism is to make nations friends. A friend 
is forgiven where an alien is not ; a friend is understood 
where the professions and actions of an alien seem in- 
comprehensible ; a friend is believed where an alien is 
distrusted. We are not inclined to war on our friends. 
We hesitate to arm against them. We do not refer to 
the "peril" in our friends' growth and prosperity. Nor 
do our friends hold such unfriendly attitudes towards 
us. Hostility is but the lack of friendly understanding 
and an ingrowing morbidity. War is rarely possible 
save with a people whom we do not understand and, 
consequently, with whom we cannot sympathize. 

The need between Japan and the United States is not 
so much a matter of armaments as of friendship and 
mutual understanding. There is no greater foe to in- 
ternational strife than these last. For this reason we 
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are glad to call the reader's especial attention to the 
bureau for which Dr. Bowles solicits contributions and 
to the plea made by Mr. Kawakami. 



A Pan Our readers will be glad to know 

American that the propogal made by Mr< Carl W< 

Correspondence. „ . , T . . ... 

Gross m our JNovember issue, that a 

system of correspondence be started between students 
in this country and school children in South American 
countries, has been taken up and bids fair to spread. 
Miss Mary N. Chase, secretary of the New Hampshire 
Division of the American Peace Society, has for some 
time been seeking along various lines to promote such 
a plan. Her efforts have received no little assistance 
through the kindness of Ambassador Naon, of Argen- 
tina, who has offered generously to have translated and 
forwarded all such letters sent to the Argentine Em- 
bassy. The Ambassador has been particularly inter- 
ested in promoting this humble propaganda. Indeed, 
just such a plan was started in the Argentine schools 
some three or four years ago. Letters were then writ- 
ten by Argentine school children and sent to this coun- 
try, but for some reason they were never answered on a 
promising scale. Now, with the interest aroused and 
effort exerted on both sides, there is a decidedly better 
chance for success. The American School Peace League 
offers to cooperate liberally, once such a correspondence 
is definitely established. 

To many this may all seem of little importance in 
the broad field of international peace. Eelatively that 
is perhaps so; but as the basis of wider and more intel- 
ligent friendly relations the establishment of acquaint- 
anceships between young people of North and South 
America, if properly controlled, may well lead to results 
widespread and of permanent value to Pan American- 
ism. The editors of the Advocate op Peace will be 
glad- to further this plan. Any reader who has sug- 
gestions or assistance to offer in its promotion should 
correspond with them. Further notice of its develop- 
ment will be given in these columns from time to time. 



The Spirit of Cicero's doctrine, that in time of 

the Inquisition war lawg are s ii eri t, may well be sup- 
in War-Time. , , , .,,... . 

plemented with, in time of war con- 
science travels a rocky road. The National Peace 
Council of Great Britain has found it necessary to 
"demand" of the English government "that all consci- 
entious objectors whose genuineness is admitted by the 
tribunal, and all men who have suffered imprisonment 
because the tribunal' failed to recognize and meet their 
conscientious objection, shall have the opportunity of 
taking part in organized civilian work of real use to the 
community and under honorable and not penal condi- 



tions." And, further, "that effective steps shall be 
taken to prevent any attempts to coerce a man by force 
or physical torture to do that which he believes to be 
wrong." 

This is a strange condition in free England, seven 
hundred years after Eunnimede. We judge, however, 
that the conditions in England warrant this appeal from 
the council. The following, quoted from the London 
Nation of a few weeks ago, is, we are informed, typical : 

"Sir: I have tried to wire, but failed. The treat- 
ment here is vile. I have been held down while my hair 
has been torn off, and I have suffered much other physi- 
cal abuse. I cannot hold this much longer without out- 
side aid. They refuse to let me object, and I am forced 
to obey. . . . 

"I have suffered hell today — today ! Relays of men 
have me, one on each arm and one at my back, putting 
me through all the gymnastics and drills. They kicked 
my ankles, dragged me on the floor, and continued for 
two hours in Birkenhead Park before the public. 
Finally I had to give in and drill. 

"I was so low after three days' guard-room and no 
sleep for fleas. They knocked me out after a fit of ex- 
haustion, and was allowed a quarter of an hour, and 
then three N. C. O.'s took me in hand. I was thrown 
into a pool over the water-jump. I have done all pos- 
sible, but they say they intend that I shall go to France 
at all costs." 

In the language of Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, himself 
an eminent Englishman : 

"Where did this happen? In Prussia? In Eussia? 
No ! In England* When did it happen ? Three cen- 
turies ago? One? No! In August, 1916. To whom 
did it happen? To a criminal? To a traitor? No! 
To a man whom conscience forbids, as it forbade the 
primitive Christians, to take any part in war. On what 
occasion did it happen? On the occasion of a war to 
destroy militarism and to establish liberty." 

This persecution of conscientious objectors is but one 
symptom of the disease of war. The leading editorial 
of the Evening Telegram, published in Toronto under 
date of Friday, September 8, 1916, entitled "Canada 
First," illustrates another. It reads: 

"Canada is a name that now means more than Amer- 
ica will ever mean. 

"Let citizens of the United States monopolize the 
word American. Their monopoly of that name should 
never be disputed by people who wear the name Cana- 
dian. The name Canadian joins the people of this land 
in political and moral relationship to the manhood of an 
empire and her allies. The name American would 
merely join Canadians in a, geographical relationship to 
the mud of a continent." 

The italicized words are capitalized -in the original 
editorial. 

We do not believe that the persecution of conscien- 
tious objectors, or expressions like unto this out of 
Canada, represent the real England or the real Canada. 
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Our only thought is that war begets the spirit out of 
which inquisitions have always been made, and we take 
these illustrations out of the British Empire for the 
reason that there are so many who think of this inquisi- 
tional type of mind as peculiar only to the German Em- 



pire. The military spirit of the Central Powers against 
which the Allies are aligned bids fair to enter and to 
conquer its enemies, whatever the military outcome of 
the present war. This is perhaps the saddest prospect 
facing the world today. 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TRUEBLOOD 

By CHARLES E. BEALS 



LThe following are extracts from the oration of Mr. Beals 
at the funeral of Dr. Trueblood, at Newton Highlands, Mass., 
October 28, 1916. The entire oration is in pamphlet form 
and can be had by writing to The American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. 0.] 

Benjamin Franklin Trueblood, son of Joshua A. 
and Esther (Parker) Trueblood, was born Novem- 
ber 25, 1847, in Salem, Indiana. In the same town, 
nine years earlier, John Hay first saw the light of day. 
On first thought it seems simply a happy accident that 
a tiny Hoosier community, bearing a name — "Salem" — 
which signifies "Peace," should contribute to the world, 
within a single decade, two such renowned pacifists as 
America's great peace-making Secretary of State and the 
Western Hemisphere's most statesmanlike Secretary of 
Peace. 

Benjamin Trueblood's parents were members of the 
Society of Friends. The little lad's ears became attuned 
to the soft-toned "Thee," and he was taught to call the 
first day of the week not Sunday, but "First Day." In 
his later life he used to narrate a little anecdote which 
lightens up for us the obscurity of his quiet early child- 
hood, and also illustrates the seriousness with which 
the Quaker regards the use of words. One day, being 
restrained by his father, who also commanded the little 
fellow to do something which he did not enjoy doing, 
his independent spirit flamed up in hot rebellion. In 
fierce anger he determined to roll out a defiant, wicked, 
voluminous, self-satisfying oath. Mounting a fence, he 
shook his tiny fist at his father and exclaimed : "You ! 
You! You! Sunday! Monday! Tuesday! Wednes- 
day ! Thursday ! Friday ! Saturday !" These were the 
most profane words the little Quaker ever had heard or 
could imagine. This was his first and last indulgence in 
profanity. 

Young Trueblood prepared for college at the Friends' 
Blue Biver Academy, near his native town. Entering 
Earlham College, Bichmond, Indiana, he graduated with 
the degree of A. B. in 1869. The same college a little 
later bestowed upon him his Master's degree. In 1890 
the Iowa State University conferred upon him an LL. D., 
and Baylor University, Waco, Texas, in 1908, extended 
to him a similar honor. 

After leaving college, he studied theology, was made 
a minister of the Society of Friends, and became a college 
professor of Greek and Latin. On the 17th of July, 
1872, he married Sarah H. Terrell, of New Vienna, 
Ohio. In 1874 Mr. Trueblood was called to the presi- 
dency of Wilmington (Ohio) College, which position he 
filled until 1879. In the latter year he became Presi- 
dent of Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, continuing as 
such until 1890. 



The next two years he spent in Europe — most of the 
time in France. Of this period Bobert Treat Paine tells 
us : "He was employed by the Christian Arbitration So- 
ciety of Philadelphia to work in behalf of that society 
in Europe, giving some twenty addresses in different 
cities." The pastor of the McAU Mission in Paris 
thought that Dr. Trueblood spoke French more perfectly 
than any Englishman or any other American he had 
ever heard. 

After these years of unconscious preparation, he was 
suddenly summoned to his life work. In January, 1892. 
Bev. Bowland B. Howard, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, died of fever in Bome, which disease he 
had contracted while attending the International Peace 
Congress in that city. In May of the same year Dr. 
Trueblood was elected General Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and for twenty-three years he faith- 
fully, and with distinction, performed the active duties 
of his high office. 

Not the least arduous and important function of his 
peace secretaryship was the editing of the Society's organ, 
The Advocate of Peace, which to this day is recog- 
nized as the ablest peace periodical in the world. Who- 
ever would write or know the life and work of Dr. True- 
blood must familiarize himself with the volumes of The 
Advocate of Peace for the last quarter of a century. 
A record of his work is there, but it is almost all imper- 
sonally recorded. To sketch, ever so hastily, his career, 
would involve virtually the reproduction of the Advo- 
cates tables of contents for these years. 

As an editor, Dr. Trueblood was not a carpenter or a 
patchwork-maker. His articles and editorials were not 
put together ; they were living, growing, unfolding mes- 
sages, unified, homogeneous, spontaneous; and his edi- 
torial power grew and improved as the years slipped by. 
From the pious parson and somewhat scholastic peda- 
gogue he evolved into one of the keenest students of 
current history. Seldom was it necessary for him to 
reverse his judgments. He became one of the wisest of 
our present-day discerners of the world sky. Especially 
as a discriminating interpreter of the peace movement 
he had no equal in America, and probably none in the 
entire world ; nor was any other so judicial and so just 
in estimating the value of the service rendered to the 
cause of international peace by the eminent men of the 
present generation and in the past. One of the foremost 
of living editor's not long ago bore testimony that The 
Advocate of Peace had become indispensable to him 
because of its accuracy and reliability. 

When one reviews the hundreds of editorials written 
by Dr. Trueblood, and when one remembers the depress- 
ing crises through which the peace movement passed 



